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ABSTRACT ' • ^ ^ 

Professioiia3.s in the " educationa 1* field have, 
recognized the ^p»cial problems* of the mentally retarded^ and since 
the early- part of the i95Cs have attempted to find out just how to s 
intefver.e between the limitations of the retarded and the demands in 
the world of competitive woEk. Since some retarded individuals become 
x:om0etent employees while others do not,- studies have examined 
differences between these, persons. Studies. haye also examin^ 
problems which have caused retarded* individ uals trouble on their 
iobs — ^"poor personal and social. skills, poor work habits, and fault of 
employeris^ coordinators, or parents. Professionals have attempted to 
take into account these conditions. For example, attempts are being 
made to broaden the range of training opportunities through 
cooperative efforts with, other disciplines--notably - vocational 
rehabilitation and vocational- education. This occurred in the '1960s , 
^at about thfe same time change began to make itself felt in maijy 
social institutions influenced by humanism, resulting in the concept 
called maii^streSiing — the integration of handicapped* into regular 
classrooms • But is 'integrat ion the best policy? Studies show that' 
there appear^ to be a real danger that han^dicapped students will ^ 
become It^st in regular classes, or they will not receive the-^ special 
support ^hfey lieed from instructors aijd- students of regular ^classes . 
Research suggests what . educators should be doing with the mildly 
retarded: (1) Label the students, > but not refer to the^n as •tVildly^ ' 
retarded"; (2) give t'hem a highly str-uctured program which recognizes 
their delayed readine.ss and their slo.w^ than aver age ' tcademic 
progress; (3) present material in a comiptency-based, individualized ' 
format,) '.and (4) plan enrichment experiences. (SH) 
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. ■ . PREFACE ' 

The Center for Vocationaf Education and The Ohfo State U/tiversity welcomed a presentation 
by Ohver P. Kbistoe, Professor of,-Specia! Education and Chairperson, Department of Mental Retar- 
•dati^n, University of Northern Colorado, entitled "Implications of Research Findings on Vocational 
andCaceer Ec)M,catiori f»f t^e Mentally^ Handicapped " 

Dr Kolstoe depicts the plight of handicapped workers as they face decreasing routine jobs and 
the implications for R&D in dealing with the training of handicapped Vvorkers He goes on to de- 
scribe how R&D efforts will have tadeal with work roles as they become. more abstract and there-' 
fore mc^re baffling to-handicapped workers 

•* 

Born in Canton, South Dakota, Dr Kolstoe received a B.A. from State College, Vall'ey City, 
Nortfcj Dakota, an S from the University of North Dakota, and a Ph D from Iowa State Univer 
sity ' ^ ' / 

Dr, Kplstoe's professional experience includes serving as a high school teacher, public school 
administrator, university professor, and department chairperson He served in the Army Air Corps 
frorrt 1941 1945, where he received the Distingui^shed Flying Cross He is^ member of various local 
and national committees and organizations <• • ' . . . 

It IS with a great deal of pleasure that The Ohio State University and The Center for Vocational 
Education welcome Oliver P Kolstoe, to share his presentation 'Implications of Research Findings^ 
on Vocational. and Cafeer Education for th^ Mentally Handicapped 

Robert E Taylor 
* ' Executive Director 

. * - * ^ The Center for Vocational Education 



. IJVIPLICA.TIONS OF RESEARCH FINDINGS ON VOCATIONAL ^ 

•AND CAREER EDUCATION FOR THE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED * 

« 

Change has come-to be considered aboi/t the only constant in our harried hves Even though 
we recognize that it has a tremendous impact on our living styles, we often forget jgst how dramatic 
It IS Knowledge about the handicapped, for example, has increased more m the past ten years than ^ 
in the 100 years preceding that, and knowledge increased more in those 100 yeaps'than in the entire 
4,000 years of^ecorded history before that .There was a time when a professional m the field was 
considered ignorant if he/she werQ not familiar with every single published st,udy in his/her area, such 
IS no longer the case ' Now we are becoming increasingly dependent upon information synthesizec^' ^ 
and often interpreted for us by others Because of^the sheer volume of research, we ar^ forced more/ 
and more fo deal with the abstract concepts of what the research means than with the concrete de- 
tails of the data themselves For those of limited ability to deal with abstractions it can be baffling, 
humiliating-, or defeating But for alt people, it is a fact which mu^ somehow be Irved with because 
the kr^wledge explosion has affected all areas, not just special education. 

r 

Another dramatic cnange involves the area of automation. During the great economic depres- ^ 
sion of the 1930$, technology was branded as a villain of gigantic'proportions "Because each new^ 
labor-savmg machine invented was'bejieved to be responsible for putting even more people out of 
work, the end of the depression seemed to become so remot^ as to defy detection^ In the 1930s, 
machines were considered a haunting ^pecter which cast a smister shadow Today that specter is no 
less real as automation takes ev^n more of the i^outine jobs out of industry One consequence of » 
this development is that a single farni \^orker today can^produce what ten worke(^produced m the 
1930s Not only do we have an appa'rBnt surplus of food, but we also have an apparent surplus of 
workers Furthermore/as aulomatioi becomes even more accepted, every w#^ker wh^ makes a1iv- 
ing at a jo^b vvhl^^f does not require hinn,^her to ^le creative is believed by Carngan 119^) to be in im- 
minent danger of having his'her job* talken over by a machine Possible unemployment for the handi- , 
capped remains a haunting specter \ ' \ • . ^ 

A third Consequence of our rapid 'technological advance is that the function of the work force 
IS changing d/^sticaliy According to Carngan, Siiherman (1961) estimates that 60 miflion jobs wilf 
change in character ip the next generatipn Vyhat this means for people is that children who are just 
starring first^rade can expect their vocations to change at least three times m th^ir hfetimes 
Margaret JVleaci (1959) [relieves our educatioTiai program must prepare a man/woman for working at 
fobs which doYot presently exist and cannot^even be predicted with any degre'^of accuracy , 

If these visions'of the future are substantially correct, n would appear that the individuals of A 
limited ability vvould be the most vulnerable of'all the mefnbers of the human family since the;y have 
demonstrated that they have great difficufty in understar^ding and dealing with abstractions: and that 
they are lacking m the capacity. for flexii)^^ reactions m'^short, to respond positively TO these pro- m, 
jected changes ^> ■ . . - . 

Professionals m the field have/ecpgni?.ed the special problems of the n^arded in particulir and 
since the'^Vjypart of the 1950s have attempted to find out just how to intervene between the limi 
tations of t*h&ret«rdefi and the demands for judgment, understanding, and flexibility \h ti^e world of 
competitive ,w.ork ' > ^ * ' , 



One of the most believable of the studies was done by Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy. In the 1940$ 
she studied two groups of peopie from the saroe cultural and socioeconojTik: backgroun^, One group 
was mildly: retarded with IQs below 75, and th^ other group was not retarded. The remankable,thmg 
about her st^dy was that she had about 150 in each group who could be studied" in the 1940$ and al- 
so twenty years later tn the 1960s, so the effect of both maturity and technological char)ge could' be 
determined. The retarded emerged as "hewers of wood and drawer*s of vy^ter That is, theyworked 
at somewhat sipipler jobs than the nonretarded But about the same percent vv^s employed, and in 

^the twenty intervening years about the same percent got promotions and more responsible jobs The 

•surpri-smg finding was the large number vvi^o were employed were on skiile'd and semiskilled jobs. • - 
Furthermore, the retarded showed a better record of job stability than the nonretarded. In afl, the 

'Picture was one of individuals who were responsible, quiet, dependable citizens who lived rather sim- 
ply, but served society vveH this same pfcture emerges from the follow-i/p studY-of^WiHiarrf Fmdiey 
(1968) who founa that tfie retarded managed their lives and money much^s everyone else did Some 
were fruyai and effective budgetOrs while offers endured a hamburger diet far only so long before 
tnciufying in a steak, lobster, rock cornisn lien orgy Some were recipients c^f welfare help, but ap- 

' pare'^tly no more than woulrj be expected among similar, nonretarded populations, but others had 
very responsible jobs 

Since some retarded indiv'trJua'S b'ecom^ competent employees while others do not, efforts / 
have befen mao^ to identify ^nfference^ between t^ese per^onrs Tbey have looked at t|ie individuals, 
the jot? settihgs and tne jo[^s t^iemselves Proi^abiy the most comprehGnsi\fc study of individuals was 
done by a number of us vv»^o were involved in the Employment Training Project in Southern Illinois 
in tne early 1960s We were fortuna'te in naving access to studies v^hich compared selected charac- 
teristics of successful and unsuccessful retarded so we were able to supply pi&ces which were missing 
in previous stymies: and vve ^ad reasonapsy sized groups of successful and unsuccessful men who had 
^een Qiven the same kjnd of vvo''k traipinq atid guidance Any differences therefore*had to be m the 
cha^'acteristics studied, not m t^e traming ctf the young men • ^ 

In tne academic a^eas we found no differences in the IQs of th^successful and unsucceis,ful 
group This was later parti -/ confirmed by Findley, but he did find a definite superiority of the 
youngsters with IQs above 60 m t^e kinds of jobs they held, m the amour^t of -money they earhed, 
and in the ease vvitr> -.vhic^ they Were trained, compared with those with IQs below 60 In academic 
ski'^s^ in thov^i /O'.mqsters above a reading grade level of 2 5 there was no difference, but below that, 
/ounqsters were ver/ r;ard to place 

In ^he personal sfjhere, there were no differences m physical characteristics, except that some 
/ou igsters who were easier to place looked better than the others, and the youngsters who wer^ 
Sijccessfui sr^oweM so^newhat better o/eraii dexterity and coordinafion 

Sgciaiiy the successful-youngsters were superior in seff-confi6ence, cooperation, cheerfulness 
•and getting along with fellow employf^es and su[)ervisors Vocationally they showed greater concen- 
tration and THore mitiativ*^ . ^ 

\ ^ . ■ 

Essentlafly, a low IQ and lack of reading skillsjJo not prevent employment, but 'hey limit 
employment Brigluer youngsters who read fairly well were easier to place ^nd g^o: better jobs. ^ 
They were also apt to be somewhat better looking and have better personalities and work skills,' • 
It should be noted that these are all general characteristics which arfe as applicable to one kind of 
joh as they are to another 

>. - ' Sfudies have also been made of 'tho^^problems which have caused retarded individuals trouble 
on Ihe'r jobs Ch^es Ko^aska (1971) surveyed the difficulties of 1 ,251- retarded individuals 



First of all, it should be nated that less than dne-fourth of the people had any significant prgblem. 
However, of the problems idenrified, 33 percent were due to poor personal and social skillTand 23 
percent were due to poor work habits, but '44 percent were deemed*to be the fault of employers, 
coordinators, or par^^t^ » 

An analysis of some 1 ,240 jobs done-t3y a number of us working jn Wyoming in 1968 indicated 
that the requirements for the successful performance of the jobs were aearly ail physidtfl Very few, 
if any, academic skills were involved and those that were, wef^^quite specific. For example, one 

.job in 4 produce department of a grcu:ery store required the youngster to mark prices on the bags of 
fruit and vegetables He had to find the price per pound tme on the scale dial and'follow that row 

.to the column where the indigator of the scale identified the price 'This was then written on the 
sack. This is not an arithmetic skill' It is a specific skiH^of being able to read the numbers an a 
weight scale In job requir^ents the physical aspects ot the-jobs analyzed (food service, -janitorial, 
laborer, assembly, stock clerk, hospital, e\c ) v^re^l^rgely generajiz^able to other ^obs because they 
were' those of, speed, strength, coordination, p^ing, and endurance J^e academic skills were spe- 
cific rather than genera! , 

Professionals have attempted to take into account these aforementioned conditions m some* 
rather commendable ways First, they have attempted to guide retarded youngsters into jobs in 
businesses which nave not yet been and are not iikely to behn by automation This means that 
many yodngsters ar£ p^ced in ser-vice jobs Indeed Kokaska found 60 percent placed in 'service oc 
cupations compared vVith 1 percent in clerical and only 7 percent tn either crafts or assembly "Sec- • 
ond, training programs have concentrated on developing skills^which generalize to n^any areas ^ather 
rthan to tram the youngsters oniy for entry-level skills in specific jobs, with the belief that these skills 
^ilf enable the youngsters tcf work in many jobs, not just one or two Third, attempts are being 
made.to'^roaden the range of training opportunities through cooperative efforts with other disci- 
plines-no;ably vocational rehabiiitatiori and vocational education Th»s occurred tn the 1960s, but 
the very success of-the efforts had some senqu^ consequences Because no real services existed '^or 
youngsters whose IQs.were between 70 aiili aboui 85 or 90, upper IQ limits for defining mental-re 
tardation were graduaMy raised to mciude^these youngsters, and tney were placed in special educa 
tion classes ' m ^ ^ * 

• Lloyd Dunn called attention to problems in our suecia! education programs in the late 1960s 

y ■ . ' 

A better education than special clajss placement is needed for socio culturally ^Jeprived 

children with mild learning-preblems who have been labeled-mentally retarded Oyer 

the years, the status of these pupils who come from poverty, broken and J4ia^iequate 

homes, and low status ethnic groups has been a checkerecJ one In the early d^^ys 

these children ware simply excliKied ff^r) scnooL Then, as Hollingsworth (1923) fias • 

pointed out, witli the advent of- compulsory attendance lavys; the schools and,th,ese ^ ' * 

children "were forced mtod reluctant mutual recognition of ^aeh ojipfer Thisje- 

sulted in the estabhshment of Contained special schools and cfasses'as a metho^|^ 

of transferring these "misfits" out'o^ regular grades - 

t ' ^ d f ' ♦ • 

At about the same.Ume as Dunn publishPd his article, chdnge began to make itself felt m many 

social institutions influenced by humamsni^ dnd seyrecjated progranis for the nriilcily retarded became 

onef ocus of discontent There were five mam criticisms of segregated classes 

« " » ' • * 

1 Efficacy studtgMeported that children in special classes did nqt learn any^m'ore academ-/ 
icafVy than similar chlldf^jn regi^lar classes. The programs were therefore seen as ineffective 



2. Twice as manvc blacks and three times more Chicanos than their propor.tions,m the gen- 
eRaTpoputation were' found m special education. Thus the schools were seen ^s a tool for 
^the segregation of minority children' 

3., Parents were seldom consulted about programs Special education was accused of being 
authoritarian an3 arbitrary 

4, Mental retarciation was identified by tests which were highly suspect when applied to. 

minorities. Many children were believed to be misclassified. 
> • ^ 

5 The youngstpi-s identified were then given labels which contributeci to a self-fulfilling 
' prophecy of low expectation anc^ consequ^t low achievemeri^t. Labeling was thought to 
contribute to a self-fulf iHing prophecy of law achievement^and training for dead-end Jpbs. 

♦ In the September 1972 is^ue of Exceptional^ Children I responded to those criticisms Suffic% 
It to say that n\y examination of the data upon which those criticisms rest indicated that we have 
actually bone'a much better job of helping handicapped children in some ways than we have g^^tten 
credit for. For example; the employment rate from worki-study, programs is 50 percent higher than 
that of regular progran ng^an d the job fevels are higher, and the self-fulfilling prophecy charge is 
largely a myth Nonetheless, some rather dramatic changes occurred in programming for the mildly 
retarded, all revoiving around the general concept called mamstreaming. ^ 

l*t 'should be noted that the children referred to by Dunn and who are largely mvoJved in main- 
streaming are thiose youngsters whose IQs fall between 70 and 85. 

According to CEC, mamstreaming/ira belief which involves an educational placement proce- 
dure and process . based on the conviction that each exceptional child should be educated m the 
least restrictive environment m which his/her educafional and related needs can be satisfactorily 
provided, 

Thie concept suggests that the best educational placement for a handicapped child is in the ■ 
regular classroom, with support services provided by a consultant or itinerant teacher. Next best 
is a resource room, and next, a partially integrated special class. The least desirable is a segregated 
spetial classroom m the piiblic school 

.From what i can determine, the concept of the least restrictive alternative was first applied to 
the handicapped in the 1971*court case of tne Pennsylvania Association for Retarded Citizens 
. (PARC) vs the State Department of Education However, the'concepfhas been around in criminal 
law ^ver since the Magna Carta. Making the punishment fit the crime is a standard principle in law 
which translates to sentencing criminals to theleast confining penal institutional setting possible. 

It IS not surprising to me tha< spfecial education assigncnents aod pris6n sentences should both 
be-considered rehabilitation programs What does surprise me is the implication that the le^^s we 
help hanchicapped youngsters the better the^ program, and that if we offer more thap an absolute . 
minimunn of help,* we do them a'disservice ^ ' . 

, , I 

ft seems Appropriate at this point to look at the evidenge we. have on wh^t happens to mentally 
retarded children in the regular classroom who gej a nnmimum of special help or none at all. Her^ 
the classic studies of Johnson and Kirk in 1950 are our most venerable sources of information. CTsing 
a sociometric^technique, these investigators found (25 classrooms, 689s)' * ♦ * 
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J. Three times more stars among typical than MR chUdren. 

2. Sixty-nine p^rc^nt isolates among MRi vs. 39 percent typical children. ^ 

•• C • / - - : ■ . 

3. Over teni'imes more rejectees among MRs vs. typical. 

Johnson and Kirk point out that the/etarded child in a regular class is as socially rsolated a? he/she 
would be if he/^e were no^ physip^ny. present. T6m jQrdeyn ( 1968) further contends that spettal ^ 
ctass placement does not precipitate a cleavage between the'retardate and his/her peers, but rather 
that the cleavage already exists whether the retardate is m the special class or not. • ^ 

' ' In 1969, H. Hayball and H. Dilling reported to the Scarborough, New Yprk Board of Education * 
that the mentfally retarded youngsters who had been returned to regular classes were achieving below 
grade level in'their academic subjects. Such a report by itself cOuld be quite suspect, except that 
exactly the same finding has been reported in a doctoral dissertation done by A. L. Britton'at USC 
in California m 1.972 

Jay Gottlieb and J. Baker (1975) analyzed some of the datairpm the PRIIVTE project. The 
social acceptance of 291 educable mentally retarded children was analyzed in relation to the amou'nt 
of time they spent m the regular grades. Apprdximately 7,000 nonhandicapped children in the third, 
fourth, and fifth grades'furnished the sociometric data. The investigators found that when the chil- 
dren spent 25 percent or less time in the regular grades they" were rriore^socially.accepted by their 
peers than when they spent 75 percent or more of their time in the regular grades. The authors in- 
terpret these results as indicating that when a retarded child attends'the regular grades for a smafl 
part of- the day, he/^he does not Interfere with other children, but when he/she spends 75 percent of 
the time i'n the regular grades, he/she is more noticeable and mare interfering. In a further analysis, . . 
Gottlieb and Baker studied the time integrated into academic activities and the child's self-report of 
soctal-emotional facers They found that (1 ) with Angjo children the nTore time integrated they were, 
the hiore socially ineffective they felt, (2) on the other hand, with the black and Mexican-American , 
children, the opposite results were obtained the more time they spent in the regular grades in aca- 
demic worl<ll the more enthusiastic they were about school, but (3) the more time they spent in 
• regular grades, the more poorly they perceive their oyyn academic abilities 

#• , 

Th^effects of \he mainstreaminj programs have been felt in other ways, also, 

J R Shotel, Richard lano, and J F McGettigan ( 1972) studied the attitudes of elementary 
teachers associated with an integrated resqurce room program toward handicapped chtldrei:) They 
found that at the beginntng of the*study tf^e elementary teachers expressed optimism concerning 
the retarded child's adjustment, but at the end of the study, the elementary teacher^ reported that 
the retarded children were not achieving academically and were not accepted by the other children. 
Furthermore, nrteny regular classroonr> teachers felt they are being called upon to work.with children 
the>^ do not understand nor feel comfortable with, a'nd this hes the.effect of diminishing 'the effec- 
tiveness of the program being offered to the youngsters. These are findi(|^s related to elementary 
level programs . ^ ' 

At the high school level the Olympus Research'Corporation stddied ninety-two vocational edu- 
cation programs and reported. ' ^ 

Despite a policy to jntegratron, "Of the students enrolled in the program, 70 percent 
• were in special classes " there were several reasons for lack of mamstreaming imple- 
mentation: ( 1 ) reluctance of instructors to accept the handicapped students. 



. (2) inability of mstructors'to teach the handicapped; (3) lackrof individualized 
instruction techniques in most projects; and (4) referral (into the program) of 
-'individuals who could not succeed \\i advanced skills training classes/' , ' ' 

/ . / • 

They went on to ask ■ > ^ . , ' 

• 1 

Is integration the best policy? There appears to be a real danger that handicapped 
sti;dents will become lost in regular classes, or that they will not'receive the special 
support they need from mftruc^rs and students of regular classes, ^ 

< ) . ' ' " ' 

. Additionally, they found many schools mixed the handicapped and disadvantaged either be- 
cause of size or because of funding. They observed: • ' • . ■ - 

Since the educational needs of the disadvantaged and handicapped are usually 
different, and since the disadvantaged, understandably, were often humiliated 
by beirvg placed m classes with the mentally retarded, the mixing of tiae mer>- 
tally handicapped wrth the disadvantaged is indeed a questionable praCtice 

I am afraid th^j^Kpur zeal t04^ssure that the past friticisms of pj-ograms will no longer apply, J 
we hav^ initiated some widespread policies that have questionable conse'quences. 

First, under the leadership of Herbert»Grossman, an A.A.M.D. committee Vtggested that the 
upper range of IQ used to Pbcntify mental retardation be reduced to 70, rather than to include 
youngsters whosa IQs are'in the 80s or 90s 

Second, many stages require that the percent of minority youngsters who^ can be served b^-no 
more than their proportional representati6n*in the general population. • ^ 

• Third', in order to avoid labeling youngsters "mentally retarded," many children are being re- 
classified and are now being called "educationally handicapped." or "fearnmg disabled" and'being' 
plaoed ^ilh L.D and E H children , 

Fourth, some state legislatures have passed certification laws which are related to the decree of 
the handicapped mild,, moderate, or severe-and profound with the implicatmn that the educational 
problems of youngsters with emotional disturbance, learning disabiltties, and mental retardation of 
a mild le\^l, will all succumb to th^ same educational techniques 

■ A 

Fifth, special classes ^re rapidly being replaced. by resource rooms. 

The practical consequence of these practices is that, first, a very large number of youngsters 
whoni we used to call '%iildly mentally retarded" is no longer bemg served. This is either because 
they have IQs higher than 70 or because 'they come from minority backgrounds, and too high a per^ 
centage of minority youngsters is already in the t^rograms 

(Second, the empl^sis of programs has shiit^d from concern for the development of vocational 
^h'petencies abd %Vm% of daily living^o an academic orientation. The educational Oljjectives are 
tnose related to school adjustment at the expense of a life adjustment program. We seem to be as- 
suming that program^ in regular class can now accommodate a range of individual differences they 
could not handle ten years ago. The evidence ^Joes not support the assumptioR. 



As much as we might wish it, there is no way we ean eliminate the problems of the youngsters 
we used to call "mildly retarded" by lowering the IQ an'd defining them out of e^^istence. Their 



leek pf skill at s^f instructiori, dbihty to general<2e„and difficulty with academics persist regardless 

of'what labels they may have The youngsters^'are still with us and we are not dohng much to help 

them i,,^ . * • « . 

... 4 

Right nowTTbeerris lo me we are about cjt the bame goint we were some twenty years ago. We 
provide a prel^^ood set of experiences for moderately retarded youngsters but ignore the inappro- 
pnateness of ^her ^nainstreaming or special tiass programs for the mildly retarded The evidenc-e 
suggests that neither prograrfi is satisfactory 'n meeting their needs * » . 

Let me describe whdi I think the resedrcn byggests rve should be doing wUh the mildly retarded 

First, I think -th^ we should label the youngsters, but we. probably should not refer to them as 
"mijdiy retarded " T^ue, they are not vefyvgood at academic tasks, and the^ generally do not sgore 
well on IQ tests, but they do not have the^imitattons in thinking and social incompetence associated 
with rrtental retardation. I don't know w/iat they should be called, but they niust bje identified and 
that means they must be l^eled something, otherwise they will continue to be ignored Samuel 
Kirk called'them "s\o\n learners" Uut nobody hked'that very well Lloyd Durji has used the term 
"tenera! Learning Disabilities (G LD)J'. but that has not caught on either. Sonrie have called them 
"Minimally impaireci " Perhaps the term, "children with special needs/' is^fficiently innocuous 
to he acceptable ' In c^ny cas€, they must have some label or they get no help 

.Second, the youngsters should be"^given a-highly structured program perhaps like DISTAR, but 
one which recognizes their delayed readiness and their slower than average academic progress. Aca- 
demic *ijxpectations must by qerfreci to t^eir dev'etupinerft, not vice versa 

Third, the academics should presented in some Kic1iy)f ^dividualized format, and they " 
bhould 1)6 Cv)mpetencv baseg No youngster should ijf^ soci^y ^mqted from one'ffevel oj program 
to the nex* Alt rj-di does^s delay or postpone the recogryTion ^f failure If failure to learn is oc- 
CLKrmg, ;t ist ljc i^iiscuvere^i aod tieait vvith as c^uickly ci^ possible, not by sending the student on 
to the ^v^xt if'ii' , - ^ 

Fo'i' th, .'fif icfvuent b>?periefices sfiouici^ije deliberately planned for Music, a^t, literature, 
fiance, ^nd theater are I'nuortdnt cultural element^ [;ut so also^fcre politics, governn*^ent, law, and 
social agencies bec^pse the stutients will have many contacts with all of these Unfortunately, 
many^of these children come from famiiies that know only the exfjenences in which-the family is 
"acted on" t)/ the agencies hut n^ver where tHey have any influence on determining the actions ot 
the institutions themselves They 'neecJ to find out iiuw to manage these agency representatives 
rather than to be just passive receivers of tiie good intentions and welfare efforts of others 

s 

At the hi(]h school level, I think we need to depart rather drastically from what currently exists 
The tpc^tional work study profjrams have concentrated oi^teaching generalizable work skills and 
habits wh>ch are applicable to a wide range of joijs This is not appropriate because they are gen- 
erally low and not specific enough On the other hand, the traditional academic fare is not 
/elevant lor noncoliege bound youngsters I think our modern community college is a better model 
than our ty[)icai high school Commumty colleges are very practically, oriented m i^th their aca 
demK: classes and their vocational^offerings, and this is often lacking m high schools These young 
sters need a wider choice of options in a more adult oriented setting, and they need to be able to ^ 
return for retraining at any t^ne ^ 

» • 

They need to be fi^eed from the recjuirements V}f inatfi, science, history and literatur^as pr^e- 
scribed by the Carne(jie Units re(^uirfd for grdduation from high schools and need to [)e allowed 



to work fof competence.'tertif icatesMn carpentry, electronics, Vnetal ^rk, business operations, food 
preparation and processing, and ttie Irke. It should be a skill training program leading to a high or- 
der of skiM With apprenticeship^ entry to.craft unions built ^nto the options. 

, Lest you think we are dealing with a raxhef insignificant problem, reffect for a moment that ^ 
^according to-Put^lic Law'94-142, only 12 percent of the total ft^pulation of school age children 
qualifies for speoial educajion services. This includes all of the different kind? of handicapped chtl- 
*dren/^ Statistically, the group of youngsters whose IQ scores range from 70 to 65 make up 14 percent 
of- the poj3ufation. This is a larger group of -youngsters than all of thahandicapped put together, and* 
under present regulations of P L ^4-142 they are not even recognized as having any special problems. 

One further point needs to be made When i^yndon Johnson launched his great society move-* 
ment in the latter part of the 1960s, federal support for research for the handicapped reached an all^ 
tim^ high of about 18 millio*n\ The tragi^ involvement in the- Vietnamese war-not,only destroyed' 
Johnson's political career, but it also effectively started ap end Jo federal support for basic and lofig,- 
term research on the handicappec^. When .McNamara intfoduced the Program Hanning and Budgeting 
System (PPBS) into Pentagon operations, he revolutionized administration techniques in government. 
Without going into detail, suffice it to say that the system makes it possible for people who know . 
.virtually nothing about an area to make pplicy decisions, because th^ are'based on cost-effectiveness 
relationships * - * . - ^ 

The failure of PPBS to bring a*n end to Vietnamese c^flict is belreved by Robert Haiberstrom 
and others to be due to the impossibility of p^uttin^ a numerical value on humarf nnorale as a factor 
in war Despite this, federal funding in education has been tied to learning performance of chi-ldren 
without any recognition of the part played by a chilcf s need for learn in,g as a factor in education and 
our inability to quantify that need. That is, there is no way one person can \each anything to another 
Children learn But learning is^ something done by an individual.^ No PPBS chart is going to guarantee 
that a child wilHearnr becaQse 'his/her wijli^ngnes^ to try is the critical vaciable wl^ch determines 
learning . ' , ' ^ ^ - * . 

In 1968 when Nixon became President of the United States, he started placing as department 
heacft people who \A/ere administi-ators rather than* professionals in the field. ^ Elliott Richardson, for 
e^temple-^fcjs a lawyer, not an expert in Health, Education or^??elfare. By 1972 Nixon's influence on 
insisting that pract^ca^ results be demonstrated as outcomes from federal expenditure^ had per- 
meated the Office-pf Education and'PPBSioharts began-to show up in research proposals. These 
have made it possible to audit every step of the operation and 'also have focused attention^on im- 
mediate and practical rather than long-prm c/r cogceptual resists By 1973 the Federal Register 
stror>gly implied tfiat unless the research proposals -gave.promise of immediate results which-were no 
more than one step ^way Vom classroom application, they would not be funded. Furtherr^iore, 
there was an unmistakeable implication that studies which gave no promise of results w'Lthin one 
year, would hot be funded. Long-term cOmmitm&nts of support h3ve nearly disappeared'. 

Ttie net result of, thi^ Situation has meant that educational practices have been determined by 
courf cases and based on principles and philosophy rather than hard fact. ' 

Every few years we have a new miracle druq or/treatment which promises new.hope for the * V 
retarded.-'Several years ago glufamic acid was believed to be the-answer to all our problems. When 
that fizzled out it was replaced by various other things such as macrovitamm doses' of C, Q, and E. 
Motor patterning to correct the evolutionary developmental ga||^f homolateral and cross lateral 
coQfKiination or lacK of cerebral dominance is still practiced by some people, but it has largely been * 
abandoned as we turn to various applications of operant coFiditioning for salvation Recently 



'. , • ^ ' ■ ' ■ \- ' 

D.M.S.O. is emerging as a developfnental stimulant, aif^ast as promising as glutamic acid was thought 
to be in the J966s. Al^sb, pract?»css of norm^tizatvon and mainstreammg have joined macrovitamin 
'appllGTatlons, mota^patteiTriifig, fe>perant conditioning an(J D.M.S.O. What fs of cof^ceVn is that each 
of these prescriptions ha^ bieen a(io(»te.d as a do|jpi^an< factor in children's lives with no empfrical - 
data' to support* tWim. W^^^rfever 'sk^m^one suggests that their effects ought to be empTricaUy tested 
by; accepted research te^hnkQUes not b'niy is there great resistance to the evaluation effqrts, but 
there is tacit*'acceptanc^etf gpvernme«itaj policV forvpracticaj results whrch irokes federal support 
Qf the oecessk^'j^eareii vij^tydliy^i^ . - . ' • / \ ^* 

1 believe th^t the most critical problem facing professionals working with. the handicapped is 

to find some way to convince our governmental officials of the danger of^ seeking simple answer^ to . 
complex problems? Without a reversal af current governmeDtaj''polioy relating to re*search sup^pprt, 
we may be'in danger of continuing to be the vtetin^of/every fad and fancy that' comes along, that 
seems a-terrible prjce to pay for insisti&g oh^pjactical results from researcK»support 

From this brief overview, it^seems that we can draVv some fairly f irrn ,conclusions.\ ' 

• » ' • - 

* T. TKe K^nds of behaviors which need to be taught to assure adequate skills of living'cfhd 

working ha\^beef)Hdentifipd through research, and research has demonst?pated they can - 

be*taught in our programs. , ' ' . . ^ » v\ 

• . ' I. 

2 _ " purreat evaluations o^Pt^afpreaming attempts either at the elementary or"^ secondary . 

fevels have not generated d^ta that would. indicate the att^pts are even as successful 
.* ' as former program efforts^ ^ ' ^ ' - ' ' ' - 

3 Because of our unwiNingness to label Ijiem, a group of youngsters larger than the total 
Q.f 5ll the handifcapped'is currently aot beingServed very effe^tivejy. , 

4 . Changes m programs have been prolifer'ating nationwide withoufany frrm research 

evidence'to support thelri . - • , , • , , 

5 Feder3l policy for research support in education is counterproductive to scholarly 
investigations. • ' - * ' • 

If ourVoclety is going to cont/nue to be characterized by rapid change, jt seems more important 
than ever that we ex^ine that changejempirically^o we-become the masters of it; not its victims. 
This IS particularly crbciaf for persons^who^have a handicap thatmakes it-^difficult^foT them to acb 
just to these changes 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS \ 

1. How cto your. recommendations for the mentally handicapped diffec from: ' ^ 

a. . those m the open school concept . . 

b. what Ps good for all children? • \ » 

a. If, by the open school concept, you mean an alternative education program, then my sug- 
gestions are quite compatible. Working for some criterion of mastery in a ^kilJ or set of skjils is very 
difficult in-a school that Presses subject matter mastery. .Allowing students the option of working 
for competence in'performance rather than fulfillin,g the requirements of Carnegie Units, would 
provide just such an option Furthermore, the heed for continuing education as a normal expecta- 
tion of adult life is not compatible with a K-12 conceptualization of the ages fdr which schools are 
responsible. Opportunities for retraining should not be restricted by some arbitrarV age'parameters, 

b. Generalizations are diffic^jlt to ^eal^ith^hen it comes to children, precisely because 
each child is different Our major problem with programs for the handicapped in the past came 
aboiJt because we tried to generalTze-one kind of service delivery to all children. With the clarity 
of vision that comes from 20/20 hindsight, it is now obvious that what is really good for al^cliil- 
dren is not one kind of offerings, but rather many more options than we offered in the past. 

2. ' Do you see vocational teachers acting in the same way^ai academic teachers m the classroom? 

In my ov9h experience, I have observed4hat vocational teachers show .about the same degree 
of variability as any other group of teachers. They represent the range of behaviors from very in- 
flexible jo quite flexible, but they have sorne*dorr$traints other teachers do not have. One is the 
benefit ofteing able to' observe rather than to infer the level of skill of their students. Standards of 
performance are therefore^ more objective than in many other classes. This sometimes is seen ^ re- 

' stricting theirXolerance for individual performance and has led to the charge of making everyone 
perform tl>e sarne as everyone else. I think the pharge may have a substantial element of truth to 
It, but I do npt consider rt an indictmenl^fcf a program to give passing grades only to people of de- 
monstrated performance competence. However, for those persons who have a handicap, it may 
mean that more time or more help rhust be made Available before minimum skill mastery can be- 
demonst'rated. This certainly contributes to administrative problems, but it does not^do a disservice 

'to the students. 

3. What kinqjs of influences on vocational teachers are needed to make them more capable of 
working with the handicapped? 

' Vocational teachers probably need more support than some other teachers who work with . 
youngsters who hav^e handicaps! These supports may take more forms than We realize. Por exam- 
ple,»justthe verbal si/pport o'f supervisors and administrators that lets teachers know they realize , 
' and apf/reciate the difficulty of working with the students with handicaps, may be the most 
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important c*all the supports, jyiore tangible help coulof be budgeted funds ^o allow the^purchase of 
special materials needed to supplement the kinds of instructional materials used by youngsters who 
do rrot have academic deficiencies ^ ^e time to visit youngsters with handicaps in'job situations to 
learn of employer-employee problems rnay be another kind of support needed There are many 
other kinds^of supports that could be mentioned, but among the-'most im^ortant^is that of not 
penalizing the tocher by evaluating the success of the handicapped youngster within the same time 
sch'edule and performance expectation as the nonhandicapped. Teachers should be rewarded for 
working witji tl^youn^sters^who.have handicaps, not-penalized because the young p6rson does not 
learn as efficiently or as Well as nonhandicapped peers. ' 



4. Is there an^hing being>done to help the employer work with the handicapped? 

Yes, there are mar^y things-being done, but they vary from place to place and program to pro- ( 
gram Amonq the better attempt^^pre those that involve settihg up advisory committees with em- 
ployers represented. Visftsby the teachers to the employment sites and by employers to the training 
sites 3re more drf?icult tQ aVrange'but are also very e^^hve. Probably the crucial factor involved 
in successful efforts is'that a two or three-'way communication system is in ^ffect which involves 
the school, the cornmunity, and the tamily, including the youngster. ^ ' ' 

5. What can be don^ to mfluepce^government policies? 

The National Advisory Council- for Vocational Educa'^tion has one position for^ person who is 
concerned and knowledgeable about the ha/id icapped. a state level, the same provision is re- 
quired by faw Simply being sure that these positions were filled by people of training and expen- 
ence with the handicapped would-be a significant step because state and tocal plans for including the 
handicapped in vocational education programs would be evaluated by people who are professionals 
in the field. Any inadequacies can he id^ified and brought to the attention of those persons who 
dispense fuVids. This is the most effective v^y to influence policies that I know of.^ - * , 

6 What kinds of jobs cijb vou see appropriate forspeciafneeds populations-especiaily those with 
lower IQs^' 

* One of the findt/gs from follow;Up studies has been that handicapped persons have consistently 
done better in jobfcKfuations than we professionals have expected them to 60/ It has come as a very 
pleasant shock, but a shock nevertheless, that we consistently underestimate their vocational skills 
and abilities However, a second finding that is equally crucial is t-hat our efforts at predjctive evaL>', 
uation have been gniversSlly failures When we put these two things together, it seems to indicate 
that thaentry-leve! skill we can nam for in our programs is pretty low, but that 6ver a period of'time, 
the handicapped will learn a very mCjch higher leyel' of skjil, given the opportunity for growth on-the 
job. In other words", our best training takes place after the person has gotten Kls or her first real job. 
To -me this means that iMtesn't make much difference what kind of entry-lftvel jjob the person gets, 
but It IS tVemendo'usly impor;gnt that we provid^ opportunities for training ^r^he person becomes ^ 
more mature, confident, and experienced 



What do you see as the potential for lEPs to msdire relevancy for han 
cTationaf education'^ 



d/^apped students in vo-. 
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Individualized Educational Programs ( lEPs) were made a requirement of Public Law 94-142 
precisely because many educational progranris for the hrand-icapped were seen as'irrelevant and time 
wasting^l have great optimism that'l EPs will go a long way toward assuring relevancy m our pro- 
grams, OTt I am welh aware that they create a burden for tho-se pef.sons who teach the handicapped 
\i for no other reason than because they-are time-con§ummg to prepare. The potential good far 
outweighs theburdeh placed on teachers in my judgment . I support them if for no other reason 
than the potpntial for good programs is so much'better witji I EPs than^ without them. 
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